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Don’t fail to read the two big ar- 
ticles in this issue. These articles 
should be of interest to every school 
man and commercial teacher in the 
United States. 
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EXTENSION COURSES FOR TEACHERS 





ACCOUNTANCY 


A broad knowledge of 
Accountancy—theory and 
practice—insures a greater 
range in the classroom; 
insures a reserve of technical 
knowledge, thus enabling the 
teacher to meet the demands 
of every occasion. This 
course is planned especially 
for commercial teachers. A 
knowledge of the fundamen- 
tal principles of bookkeeping 
is a prerequisite. 

Regardless of whether you 
expect to continue teaching 
or whether you desire to take 
up public practice, you will 
be benefited by this course. 
By improving your knowl- 
edge of Accounting, Audit- 
ing, and Commercial Law, 
you will increase your earn- 
ing power. Increased knowl- 
edge means increased ability. 
Knowledg 


e is your stock-in- 
trade. 


The course is conducted as 
a service proposition and is 
offered to commercial teach- 
ers at actual cost of material 
and service. Four hundred 
thirty-five teachers are now 
completing this course. 

If you want to know how 
popular the course is proving 
with those who have sub- 
scribed for it, write for a copy 
of “‘Evidence.”’ Also ask for 
booklet EC and application 
blank as these will explain 
the plan and scope of the 
course as well as the cost and 
terms of subscription. 





INCOME TAX 


Announcing a short course 
in Income Tax Procedure for 
commercial teachers. 


In accord with our usual 
custom of providing instruc- 
tion in accounting at cost of 
material and service, this 
course is offered on the same 
basis. We are, therefore, 
able to offer a service at a 
nominal cost which we be- 
lieve will be of inestimable 
value to commercial teachers. 


The material consists of a 
series of four units in pam- 
phlet form—16 pages each, a 
copy of “‘The Revenue Act of 
1921’’—128 pages, and a series 
of five bulletins in loose-leaf 
form. A loose-leaf binder is 
furnished with the outfit. 
All working papers submitted 
by subscribers are reviewed 
and returned together with 
detailed reports and model 
solutions. 


Originally it was planned 
to limit this course to a 
period of three months, be- 
ginning January 1 and end- 
ing March 31. Due to the 
apparent popularity of the 
course and the unusual inter- 
est manifested, it has been 
decided to offer it on an un- 
limited basis as to time re- 
quired to complete the 
course. Subscriptions will be 
received until further notice. 
Write immediately for sub- 
scription blank and terms. 





C. P. A. Department 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


























l We are happy, indeed, to offer today 

(| Our greetings both warm and sincere; 
Find also to wish, in the beartiest way, 

ll Hi year of good luck and good cheer. 
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“THE BALANCE SHEET” is published 
monthly by the South-Western Publishing 
Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. It is a magazine for 
commercial teachers and others who are 
interested in cornmercial education. 


“The Balance Sheet” will be sent, upon re- 
quest, without charge, to commercial teachers 
and school officials, who are interested in 
commercial education. Additional copies 
may be secured for class use at a rate of 
10 cents per copy, or $1.00 per dozen copies. 
Orders for additional copies should reach 
us not later than the Ist of the month, as 
it goes to press on the 5th. 


We should be advised promptly of a 
change in address. If a reader fails to re- 
ceive his copy of ““The Balance Sheet” for 
any month, he should notify this office during 
that month, otherwise we may not be able 
to supply a duplicate copy. e are glad to 
furnish duplicate copies as long as our 
supply is not exhausted. 


We welcome, for publication, articles, 
problems, letters, exercises, questions for 
class discussion, announcements, and items 
of interest to commercial teachers in general. 

is is one way in which readers may co- 
operate in making this publication of the 
greatest value to the teaching profession. 

All communications should be addressed 
to The Balance Sheet, c/o South-Western 
Publishing Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 





NEW YEAR THOUGHTS 


Keep your head up and don’t dodge—a 
star will not hit you. 


There is always something new under the 
sun—a New Year with new hopes, new 
aspirations and new responsibilities. 


In the school of experience the brightest 
pupil is the one who learns his lessons quickest 
and remembers them longest. 


Begin a new week, a new year, a new life, 
every day. Why not? One who waits until 
New Year’s day to “swear off” might, with 
equal logic, wait until doomsday to reform. 


I see no grandeur in a great mountain. 
The Titanic forces which piled up those 
giant rocks may have been grand, but the 
result is not. Nor do I see any grandeur in 
Niagara, whose restless waters merely tumble 
over a precipice in obedience to the un- 
changing law of gravity. But when I be- 
hold a poor human soul, handicapped by 
heredity and environment and poverty and 
lack of opportunity, but adhering stead- 
fastly to the loftiest ideals and pressing 
forward to still nobler achievements, in that 
I recognize true grandeur. —Frank Pixley 
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EDUCATIONAL DIRECTION AND VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE IN THE FIFTH AVENUE HIGH SCHOOL, 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 

: ‘wl 
E. E. SPANABEL* 


m The Vocation- 
al Guidance 
Movement has 
brought to our 
realization the 





| tional direction. 
Educational 
direction is the 
assistance which 
the school gives 
| the pupil in 
| choosing educa- 
tional opportu- 
_ = nities wisely. The 
high school can render this service, 
but it has generally neglected it. It 
is important that high school pupils 
be intelligently directed to the course 
of study demanded by their needs 
and capacities. The Educational 
Direction Movement needs the same 
careful investigation in connection 
with its proper application as does 
the scheme of vocational guidance. 
This ‘‘direction’’ does not imply that 
we make the choice for the individual; 
we simply try to furnish the necessary 
information upon which the pupil 
may base an intelligent choice. 
Educational direction and voca- 
tional guidance are closely related, 
but they are not identical. The 
direction given before a vocation is 
selected should help to reveal abilities 
and aptitudes, which in their turn 
will help in vocational guidance.. In 
choosing a vocation, it is necessary 
for the pupil to select wisely the 
many studies necessary for the suc- 
cessful and required completion of 
that preparation. Therefore, since 
educational direction offers such 


interpretations, it naturally will add 
to the possibilities of vocational 
choice. 

The vocational guidance depart- 
ment in the Fifth Avenue High School 
has endeavored to render a distinct 
service in educational, as well as in 
vocational guidance. Every effort 
has been made to increase the interest 
and ambition of the pupil in his work. 


Interviews 


The work of combining educational 
direction and vocational guidance 
presents a two-fold problem to the 
counselor who endeavors to direct 
intelligently the selection of courses 
in preparation for vocations. Since 
a very large percentage of young 
people entering the Fifth Avenue 
High School do not have decided 
vocational aims, much emphasis has 
been placed on educational direction. 
The first interviews with the entering 
pupils are held usually at the request 
of the counselor who attempts to 
start the pupils to think about the 
problem of their life work. With 
this group the counselor is not so 
much concerned with choosing voca- 
tions as he is in getting them to 
think along vocational lines. He 
endeavors to impress the pupil with 
the fact that sooner or later he must 
direct his energies along some specific 
vocational line to avoid drifting 
through life unp:epared to perform 
any specific task. 

Freshman 


All members -of the freshmen class 
are interviewed during their first 
semester in high school. Five or six 
pupils are taken at a time. From 


*Vocational Counselor of the Fifth Avenue High School and Principal of the Evening 
High School, Pittsburgh, Pa. Mr. Spanabel will gladly send any of the material he has pre- 
pared along this line to teachers requesting same. 
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past experience it is evident that for 
the explanation of vocational am- 
bitions the small group can be more 
satisfactorily approached than the 
individual pupil. At the time of these 
interviews, the pupils are new and 
unfamiliar with high school routine. 
Having met the counselor but once 
or twice during his grade school 
visitations, they are not well ac- 
quainted with him. In a small group 
of this kind, we nearly always find 
at least one pupil who is willing to 
tell about his future plans. His story 
helps to lessen the timidity that may 
exist among some of the other 
members of the group and makes 
them willing to reveal some of the 
things that they are planning for 
their future career. In counseling 
with such groups, the counselor em- 
phasizes the importance of an early 
choice of future careers. In these 
discussions, the need for educational 
direction manifests itself to such an 
extent that assistance will be offered 
in the proper vocational choices. In 
explaining why a young man or a 
young woman should have a definite 
purpose in mind, the counselor places 
emphasis on that large and confusing 
field of activity, ‘the blind-alley 
job’, and the utter failure of the one 
who holds it because of lack of ade- 
quate and well directed preparation. 
During this interview, the regular 
vocational blank is filled in by the 
pupils and filed for future reference 
during their continuance in high 
school. Pupils are encour7ged . to 
visit the counselor at any time con- 
cerning any questions which may 
come within the scope of this de- 
partment. ; 


Sophomores 


Since this group has been inter- 
viewed during their freshman year, 
and a large percentage have more 
or less definite plans for their future, 
it is possible for the counselor to de- 
vote his energies to those who are 
still struggling with the problem of 
vocational choice. Individual con- 
ferences are encouraged for all those 
who desire additional educational 


direction or vocational suggestions 
concerning their life careers. Special 
groups are assembled for the purpose 
of group talks and occupational 
conferences are held for those in- 
terested in the requirements of their 
particular vocations. 

Juniors 


With the first two years as a basis 
of educational direction and voca- 
tional suggestion, a thoughtful atti- 
tude toward one’s life work should 
have resulted by this time. As 
pupils become more mature, their 
attitude toward life’s problems be- 
comes more serious. 

During the year just passed a large 
number of occupational group con- 
ferences have been held for the pur- 
pose of giving those who have made 
decisions regarding their futures an 
opportunity to come into contact 
with men and women who are 
actually doing the things that the 
individual pupils are interested in. 


Seniors 


Let us now suppose that the pre- 
liminary seeds of thought along 
vocational lines have been implanted 
into the minds of the senior class. 
If their aims are to enter college or 
university or to enter upon their 
chosen vocation, they are encouraged 
to grasp every opportunity afforded 
by this department in making final 
decisions and preparations necessary 
for their life work. Through in- 
dividual interviews, group con- 
ferences, report room talks, guidance 
letters, vocational theme writing, 
etc., the department has endeavored 
to emphasize the importance of mak- 
ing a choice of vocation. 


Talks to Report Rooms 

Since in a high school as large as 
the Fifth Avenue High School it is 
impossible for the counselor to inter- 
view all of the pupils each year, the 
report room offers a most excellent 
place for guidance work. The pu- 
pils in the respective report rooms 
are doing practically the same type 
of work. They are nearly all of the 

(Continued on page 17) 
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TEACHING SUBJECTS OR TRAINING MEN 
WHAT IS THE MISSION OF YOUR SCHOOL 


by 


James Samuel Knox, A. M., L. L. B.* 


In this article I shall point out 
some of thé glaring weaknesses found 
in business today—a result of the 
failure of our schools to teach the 
fundamental principles of Salesman- 
ship and Business Management. 

The letter reproduced on the op- 
posite page is from Mr. A. A. Whet- 
stone, Educational Director of the 
Fuller Brush Company of Hartford, 
Conn. It shows the tremendous 


waste in their business, because the - 


men they hired were not properly 
trained in school. This letter is of 
unusual significance because The 
Fuller Brush Company is the largest 
of its kind in the world, and its busi- 
ness this year will amount to about 
ten million dollars. Mr. Whetstone 
has had twenty years’ experience in 
hiring, training and managing men. 
The function of a Sales Organiza- 
tion, whether retail, specialty, local, 
national or international, is to find 
out what the public wants and needs 
and then render them that service, 
economically, efficiently and courte- 
ously. To carry out this program 
requires highly specialized training, 
for even in an ordinary sized town 
we will find grape fruit from Florida, 
oranges from California, apples from 
Washington, coffee from Brazil, tea 
from Japan, cocoa and vanilla from 
Mexico and South America, woolen 
goods from Europe, shoes and gloves 
made of leather that came from 
Australia and Spain, fur from Alaska 
and Russia, silk from Japan and 
China and diamonds from South 
Africa. And these are only some of 
the countries that furnish us goods. 
We see therefore that the retail stores 
in ordinary sized towns send to the 
far corners of the earth for merchan- 
dise. Whether this merchandise is 
bought and sold economically and 


efficiently depends upon the train- 
ing, knowledge and ability of the 
men who are doing the business, 
because this business is a highly 
specialized business. 

How then are these men trained 
that are conducting a business that 
requires so much given ability? 
Rather than discuss this subject 
abstractly, I propose to use concrete, 
practical illustrations. I am going 
to take you to a little city of 20,000 
over in the State of Pennsylvania. 
I am quite well acquainted with that 
city because -I conducted a week’s 
Merchants’ Institute there recently. 

The first day I visited the city I 
had a very interesting conversation 
with a merchant, whom we will call 
Jones. Of course, that is not his 
real name, but this is a true incident 
of what happened. 

Mr. Jones insisted that I analyze 
his problem and find out why he was 
not doing a greater volume of busi- 
ness. I looked through his store and 
discovered that he had a very good 
stock of goods; the arrangement 
was first class and there was nothing 
to criticize about the store. I said 
little to him then. 

Two days later I went back and 
he insisted that I show him how to 
get more business. I told him that 
in order to give him any accurate 
information worth while, it was 
necessary to go further than his own 
store, and so I had gone to his 
customers personally and asked them 
something about his store and his 
city. 

I visited a number of private 
homes, as well as business concerns 
in that city. This was my method 
of investigation: I would ring the 
door bell of a private home; the 
woman of the house would come to 


*President, Knox School of Salesmanship and Business Administration, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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“Perhaps no ome realizes the sad 
neglect and weakness of our schools and 
colleges in not teaching advanced busi- 
ness courses to their students, more than 
the Educational Director of a big insti- 
tution requiring the services of many 
men. he average man’s lack o 
knowledge of Salesmanship amd practi- 
cal business knowledge is appalling. 
You perhaps know that we employ more 
than ten thousand men a year, and it 
ts safe to say that less than twenty-five per 
cent. of these men have any understand- 
ing whatever of business, and have no 
conception of how to sell goods. 

“It is strange that the study of sales- 
manship has been so long neglected, 
since everybody sells something or loafs. 
It would seem to me that the teachers of 
this country ought to realize that they are 
selling their services, and if they would 
only stop a few moments and consider, 
they would soon see that every person 
in the world, who is doing anything at 
all, is selling something in some way. 

“Since Commercial Organizations all 
over the country are crying for men who 
have a knowledge of business funda- 
mentals, why is this great subject 
neglected? We are known the world 
over as a Commercial Nation, and yet 
when we attempt to employ men, we 
have to turn them away by the thousands, 
for the reason that they have had no 
practical business instruction and know 
nothing of what is required of them in 
our work. 

“The world ought to know that the 
old saying—‘The Salesman, like the 
Poet, is born, not made’—was the 
biggest falsehood ever uttered. 

“Every normal man has wrapped up 
in him the latent qualities which could 
be developed and his efficiency increased 
many thousand per cent. 

‘It would seem to me that the educators 
of this country should prepare men to 
serve. some useful purpose in life, and 
as we are a Commercial Country, it 
would seem that they should realize the 
most important thing they could do for 
the average ‘young man would be to pre- 
pare him for commercial work, as more 
people are engaged in business than in 
anything else in this country. 

“We find the men we employ so sadly 
lacking in this respect, that we must 





drill them in the simplest parts of our 
work. In fact, not only our company, 
but many business organizations in this 
country, are taking these green, raw men 
and having them study a sales talk ver- 
batim in order that they may get it 
drilled into their minds in that way. 
This is, as you know, a great expense. 
Teachers and trainers must be hired, and 
instead of the man making money for 
us the first few months, he is more likely 
to be an expense to the company and 
many of them are let go for this reason. 
We have, as you know, offices in more 
than a hundred cities in the country 
and our sales people meet in these offices 
in all the cities in the country for one 
and one-half hours each Monday night 
to study Salesmanship. 

“It is about time our educators 
realized that business organizations 
want men with practical, common sense, 
and the only way such men can be had 
is by giving them the proper training 
before they graduate from the high schools 
of the country. It is not safe to leave 
this important matter to the college, for 
many of the boys will never enter college. 
No man's judgment can be better than 
his information, and if he is not trained 
in his youth, he will likely go through 
life under. a very great handicap. If 
the teachers of this country realized how 
much they could do for the country, as 
a whole, I am sure they would include 
in their curriculum a course of training, 
not only along general commercial lines, 
but they a specialize in the field 
of Salesmanship, for the reason that 
every man must sell something if he 
earns his own living. 

“May the day soon arrive when the 
subject of Salesmanship is taught in 
every high school in the United States. 
If this country is to remain supreme in 
a commercial way, and hold her posi- 
tion among nations, our educators must 
give us men, who are at least partially 
fitted for commercial leadership, men 
who know something about the funda- 
mental principles of Salesmanship and 
management.’ 

Yours very truly, 


FULLER BRUSH COMPANY, 
By A. A. Whetstone, 
Educational Director. 








the door; I would tell her that I 
was doing some work in connection 
with the Chamber of Commerce, 
and that I wished to ask her some 
questions. My questions were as 
follows: 

(1) Do you do all your own trading 
at home? 


(2) Are you satisfied with the 
service you are getting from your 
retail merchants? 

(3) Are you satisfied with the 
prices in the stores of this city? 

(4) Do you buy goods from other 
cities, like Pittsburgh, Buffalo, New 
York City? 
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(5) Do you and your neighbors 
send to Mail Order Houses for goods? 

In my canvass through private 
homes, I found only one woman who 
was entirely satisfied with prices and 
service in her town. I found many 
criticisms. I was told that Mr. 
Jones’ prices were high. (Mr. Jones, 
by the way, conducts a womens’ 
and children’s ready-to-wear store.) 
I was told that a suit which in his 
store costs $85.00, could be bought 
$10.00 cheaper in Pittsburgh. 

One woman said she went into his 
store and looked at a suit marked 
$90.00. She was entirely satisfied, 
but believed the price was too high. 
She, therefore, decided to wait three 
or four months and see if the price 
would come down on that particular 
garment; hoping that he would not 
sell it in the meantime. After about 
three months time had elapsed, she 
went back to Mr. Jones and found 
the identical garment (having made 
a record of the number on the tag) 
and discovered that the garment 
had been marked up from $90.00 to 
$100.00. She called Mr. Jones’ atten- 
tion to it and he said: ‘No, this isa 
new garment which just came into the 
store.” The woman then told him 
she knew better, as she had looked 
at the same garment which three or 
four months before, and the price was 
then $10.00 less. 


I was also told that Mr. Jones had 
the occasional habit of making 
two prices; in other words, selling 
an article to a wealthy woman for 
more money than he would sell the 
same article to a woman of less 
means. For that reason the public 
was more or less suspicious of him 
and his methods of doing business. 
I learned also that he did not co- 
operate with the other merchants to 
any great extent. His Chamber of 
Commerce dues had been due and 
unpaid for four months. He did 
practically nothing in a public way 
to serve his community. For in- 


stance, there had been a Merchants’ 
Picnic in that city last summer and 
each merchant was asked to con- 








tribute a certain amount of goods 
to be used as prizes. I was informed 
that Mr. Jones contributed a little 
article which was useless and possibly 
had lain around his store for years, 
The Committee considered it useless 
and refused to offer it as a prize. 
He was asked to contribute some- 
thing better, but refused. His whole 
attitude to me was—‘“What can | 
get? How can I make more money? 
How can I build a greater business.” 
He did not seem to think of the other 
side of life, of the service he might 
render his community. His attitude 
was, ‘What can I get,” rather than, 
“What can I give.” His whole 
attitude was based on the low, in- 
stinctive plane of self-interest, rather 
than the larger plane of public service. 
His attitude was the attitude of the 
uneducated man who is lacking in 
efficiency and education. 


But what is true of this man is 
equally true of several other mer- 
chants in that community. They 
are suspicious of each other, an- 
tagonistic and selfish. 


The attitude of Mr. Jones and the 
merchants in that city is also the 
attitude of thousands of the smaller 
merchants in the United States. For 
instance, I found two clothing mer- 
chants in a town in Ohio who hate 
each other so much that each prefer 
to have all the business go out of 
town rather than have his competitor 
get any of it. Three grocers in a 
town over in Illinois got together and 
decided to buy a carload of sugar in 
order that they might get it cheaper. 
One of the three, in order to steal a 
march on the other two. immediately 
wired for half a carload of sugar, 
got it ahead of the carload and sold 
it at cost. The other two merchants 
were then obliged to take the whole 
carload and they sold it at cost, none 
of them realizing any profit. This 
is an illustration of the primitive, 
unintelligent, antagonistic spirit that 
is found among so many merchants 
in this country who have a very 
narrow vision of their own business, 
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and a limited vision of their duties as 
citizens in a community. 

They do not know how to buy 
goods economically. They do not 
know how to train their salesmen. 
They do not understand advertising. 
They are not able to write creative, 
business-getting letters. They have 
a very crude understanding of the 
principles of management. The 
people they bring’into their stores to 
help them sell their goods are en- 
tirely untrained. Our public schools 
have forgotten these men and their 
needs, and so, all in all, their posi- 
tion is rather a tragic one, socially 
and economically. 

The University of Wisconsin made 


‘a survey of retail conditions in 


Oshkosh, Wisconsin, during a period 
of thirty years, and some of the 
things they learned were these: 

The business life of the average 
retail merchant during that period 
was only six years, and forty-six per 
cent, of the men who engaged in the 
retail business during that time had 
had no retail selling experience what- 
soever. They had come from the 
farm, the plumbing shop, the car- 
penter shop, etc. 

A similiar survey was made in 
Waterloo, Iowa, and it was found 
that forty-five per cent. of those 
entering the retail business had failed 
at the end of the first five-year period. 


I find that the retail merchant is 
so interested in his own business, 
and so busy, that he pays very little 
attention to the manufacturer, 
farmer, or anybody else in the com- 
munity; the farmer is so busy with 
his problems, that he pays no atten- 
tion to the merchant or the manufac- 
turer; the banker is so busy with his 
problems, he gives little consideration 
to the others, except when they call 
for credit; and all of them are so busy, 
that they pay practically no attention 
at all to our educational system. 

I have been told by schools all 
Over the country that very few 
parents or business men ever visit 
the schools. I thought I would make 
a test of this, and so, two different 


summers from the Chautauqua 
platform, I asked every Chautauqua 
audience how many of them had 
visited their schools during the past 
year, and had made any study of 
the prescribed course to find out 
whether or not it was educating 
their young people to really serve 
the needs of that community. The 
largest number who admitted they 
had visited any school was twelve, 
during the year, and from that down 
to none. 

In the first place let us make it 
clear that the Public School in the 
community did nothing in a business 
way to educate the men who are now 
in business, and, therefore, these 
men do not look toward the Public 
School as a business assistant. The 
Public School, on the other hand, 
is almost entirely ignorant of many 
of these tragic problems that the 
retail merchant is facing. The Public 
School, even today, is doing very 
little to help merchants solve their 
great problems. 

Yes, we have Commercial Depart- 
ments that prepare young men and 
women to enter banks, business 
offices, and act as bookkeepers and 
stenographers. in order to take care 
of the business, but we are doing 
almost nothing to prepare young men 
and women to go into stores and 
business concerns to help the mer- 
chants sell their goods, and manage 
their business, and in that way 
serve the community intelligently 
and economically. 

Three or four years ago I made a 
study of forty jobbing houses in the 
hardware line. I found that their 


. overhead expenses amounted to 17%. 


At the same time the overhead in 
the retail hardware stores was 23%, 
and 23% plus 17% amounts to 40%. 

At that time, according to the best 
information I could get, the over- 
head in the average mail order house 
was 26%. In other words, you will 
see the mail order house had an 
overhead advantage of 14%. That 
gave the mail order house an advan- 
(Continued on page 22) 
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Answers to Questions on Negotiable Instruments 
Which Appeared in December Number 


by 


A. C. Lynch 


1. The suit will fail. Section 1 of the 
Negotiable Instruments Law requires that 
every Negotiable Instrument ‘‘must contain 
an unconditional promise or order to pay a 
sum certain in money.” (Art. I, Sec. 1, 
Part II) The words “upon acceptance” 
qualify this order. Therefore neither the 
drawee nor the drawer can be held thereon. 
(Berenson v. London Lancashire Fire Ins. 
Co., 201 Mass. 172, 87 N. E. 687.) B’s 
right to recover on the original obligation 
aside from the instrument, of course, persists. 
See Bigelow on Bills, Notes and Cheques, 
Chapter 3, Section 6. Second Ed;) 


2. If the provision for paying the taxes 
is contained in the mortgage alone, and if 
the terms of the mortgage are not incorpor- 
ated into the note by reference, C will win 
his suit. However, should the note contain 
the promise to pay the taxes in addition to 
the promise to pay the principal sum, the 
note will be rendered non-negotiable and C 
cannot recover upon the theory that he is 
the holder of a negotiable instrument. 
(Barker v. Sartori, 66 Wash. 260, 119 Pac. 
611. Des Moines Savings Bank v. Arthur, 
163 Ia. 205, 143 N. W. 556. See also Art. I, 
Sec. 1, Part II, N. I. L.) The theory is that 
such an instrument does not provide for 
the payment of “a sum certain” and hence 
violates a formal requirement of a negotiable 
instrument. 

3. Yes; this is a Negotiable Instrument. 
The contingency is certain to happen. The 
exact time at which G will have a matured 
claim on the instrument is uncertain, but 
his legal estate in the land is not to be de- 
feated. In other words, it is uncertain when, 
but certain whether. The N. I. L. states 
(Art. Sec. 4) “an instrument is payable at a 
determinable future time, within the mean- 
ing of the act, which is expressed to be 
payable on or at a fixed period after the 
occurrence of a specified event, which is 
certain to happen, though the time of 
happening be uncertain.”” See McClenathan 
v. Davis, 243 Ill. 87, 90 N. E. 265. This 
case, while not decided under the N. I. L., 
reached the same conclusion as is outlined 
above. 

4. The Z Bank may successfully main- 
tain suit, but the payee, the Y Corporation, 
could not have done so. This is on the 
supposition that the Z Bank has no knowledge 
of the infirmity or defect in the instrument 


in the hands of its transferor. 
N. I. L. Jefferson Bank v. Chapman- 
White-Lyons Co., 122 Tenn. 415. The Z 
Bank is a holder in due course—the Y cor- 
err is not. ‘A holder in due course 
olds the instrument free from any defect 
in title of prior parties and free from defenses 
available to prior parties among themselves, 
and may enforce payment of the instrument 
for the full amount thereof against all parties 
liable theron.”” (Sec. 57, N. I. L.) 
B, having taken in payment of a private 
debt, the promissory note of a corporation, 


Sec. 56, 


_ executed by the debtor as an officer of the 


10 


corporation, has not taken in the usual 
course of business and is charged with 
notice of any fraud or irregularity in the 
execution of the note. (Kipp v. Smith, 
137. Wis. 234, 118 N. W. 484, semble.) 
Provided the officer had authority in general 
to issue notes for the Corporation, a bona 
fide purchaser for value would be protected, 
but the payee, of course, as outlined above, 
would not find himself in a similar position. 
He is charged with notice due to his knowl- 
ledge of the circumstances at the root of the 
passing of the note. His action in taking 
the instrument, knowing these facts, would 
amount to bad faith under Sec. 56, N. I. L. 
See also, Johnson-Kittel Co. v. Longley 
Luncheon Co., 207 Mass. 52, 92 N. W. 1035. 
6. .““Where an instrument has_ been 
materially altered and is in the hands of a 
holder in due course, not a party to the 
alteration, he may enforce payment thereof 
according to its original tenor.” N. I. L, 
Sec. 124. Hence under this clause of the 
N. I. L., B could recover from C only the 
amount named in the instrument at the 
time he indorsed, namely, $100. Any alter- 
ation of the sum on an instrument of this 
kind is, of course, material. (National 
Exchange Bank v. Lester, 194 N. Y. 461, 
87 N. E. 79) This clause of the N. I. L. has 
changed the Law Merchant to this extent, 
that a holder of the instrument in due 
course, not a party to the alteration, may 
enforce payment of it according to its orig- 
inal tenor. Previous to the N. I. L. such an 
alteration would have destroyed the binding 
force of the instrument in toto. (See Bigelow 
on Bills, Notes and Cheques at p. 214.) | 
7. A fraudulent alteration of a mate 
portion of a negotiable instrument not only 


(Concluded on page 15) 
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ELEMENTARY BOOKKEEPING 
An Exercise on Notes and Drafts* 


Record in journal form the following transactions in regard to notes and drafts com- 
pleted during the months of January-June by James Whitcomb, a dealer in farm implements: 


Jan. 5. Sold Jonathan Rigden, Centerville, one tractor, $850.00. Received in payment 
his check for $250.00 and three notes for $200.00 each, due in three, six, and 
nine months respectively, with interest at 6% from date. 

10. Purchased from the Orrville Mfg. Co., Mansfield, on 90 days’ time, merchandise 
per purchase invoice dated January 7, $1,295.60. 

15. Sold Robert Shook, Scottsboro, on 30 days’ time, farm implements per sales 
invoice rendered, $425.00. 

22. Accepted the Orrville Mfg. Co.’s 90-day draft for $1,000.00 on account of pur- 
chase of the roth. 

25. Borrowed $800.00 from the bank on Mr. Whitcomb’s 60-day note, bearing inter- 
est at 6%. Received credit in the pass book for face of the note. 

31. Sold S. W. Walker, Clinton, on 30 days’ time, farm implements per sales invoice 
rendered, $209.75. 

Feb. 1. Discounted at the bank the three-months note received from Jonathan Rigden 
January 5. Received credit in the pass book for the face of the note. 

14. Received from Robert Shook in settlement for the merchandise sold him January 
15, his note for $300.00, due in three months, with interest, and his check for 
the balance of the account plus three months’ interest on the note at 8%. 

28. Sold W. H. Miller, City, one tractor, $1,050.00. Received in payment his check 
for $150.00 and three notes for $300.00 each, due in three, six, and nine months 
respectively with interest at 6% from date. 

Mar. 8. Drew a 30-day draft through the Union Bank at Clinton on S. W. Walker for the 
merchandise sold him January 31. Sent the draft to the bank for acceptance, 
with instructions to retain it for collection if accepted. 

15. Discounted at the bank the three and six-months notes received from W. H. 
Miller February 28. Received credit in the pass book for $580.00, the proceeds 
of these notes after the bank deducted interest. 

16. Received notice from the Union Bank at Clinton that the draft drawn on S. W. 
Walker March 8 was accepted March 11, and the bank would hold the draft for 
collection at maturity per our instructions. 

24. Gave the bank in payment for the note discounted January 25 a new 60-day 
note for $500.00 with interest from date, and our check for the balance of the 
old note and interest on same at 6% for sixty days. 

25. Purchased from the Orrville Mfg. Co., Mansfield, on 90 days’ time, merchandise 
per purchase invoice dated March 20, $2,546.52. 

April 1. Received from Jonathan Rigden a check for $203.00 in payment for his three- 
months note given January 5 and interest, the bank having failed to send him 
a notice. 

3. Sold M. B. Adams, Unitntown, one thresher with full equipment, $1,500.00. 
Received in payment $500.00 cash, a 60-day note for $500.00, and a 90-day 
note for $500.00, with interest at 6%. 

14. Received a cashier’s check from the Union Bank at Clinton for $208.50 in pay- 
ees for the draft accepted by S. W. Walker, less $1.25, their charges for col- 
ection. 

20. Paid the 90-day draft drawn by the Orrville Mfg. Co. and accepted by us January 
22, held by our bank for collection, by transferring to the bank the 60-day 
note received from M. B. Adams April 3 and giving our check for $498.58 for 
the balance of the draft and $3.58 interest at 6m, on the note from this date to 
maturity, less $5.00 interest at 6% on the note for sixty days. 

25. Received a check from W. H. Miller in payment for the nine-months note re- 
ceived February 28, for the face of the note and interest from the date of the 
note up to and including April 24. 

May 1. Gave the Orrville Mfg. Co the 90-day note received from M. B. Adams April 3, 
our note for $1,000.00 due in ninety days, our note for $1,000.00 due in four 
months, and our check for $377.12 in payment for balance due on the purchase 
invoice of January 10 and in full of purchase invoice of March 25, and interest 
on our notes at 6% from date. 

*This exercise, together with the questions for class discussion which follow, are taken from Pamphlet No. 

4. This pamphlet contains a discussion of business forms and vouchers in which appears, among other things, 

a discussion of time drafts, sight drafts, trade acceptances, and notes, together with numerous appropriate 

exercises for practice work. A complimentary copy of this pamphlet will be mailed to any teacher requesting 

7 aeaed ask for Pamphlet No. 4. Address, South-Western Publishing Co., 309 W. Third St., Cincinnati, 
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10. Sold C. H. Becker, Lexington, one thresher and outfit, $1,800.00. Received in 
payment his check for $300.00, and three notes for $500.00 each, due in thirty, 
sixty, and ninety days respectively, with interest at 6%. 

15. Purchased from the Orrville Mfg. Co., Mansfield, on 90 days’ time, merchandise 
oe purchase invoice dated May 12, $1,365.90. 

18. Sold Robert Shook, Scottsboro, one tractor, $850.00. Received on account of 

this sale his check for $150.00 and a note for $600.00 in his favor, signed 

B. A. Small, dated March 7 and payable in ninety days. Allowed him credit 

for the proceeds of the note, which include the face and interest at 6% from 


the date of the note to May 18. The balance of this account is to be paid. 


within thirty days. 
June 1. The bank notified us that the three-months note for $300.00 received from: W. 

H. Miller February 28 and later discounted, has not been paid. Gave the 
bank our check for $4.50 interest and our note for $300.00, with interest at 6% 
from date, payable in thirty days. 

3. Received from Robert Shook a three months note for $200.00, dated June 2, 
and a check for $104.00 in payment for three-months note dated February 14, 

_and interest on the new note at 8% from date to maturity. 

12. Received from C. H. Becker his check for $502.50 in payment for 30-day note 
dated May 10 and interest at 6% on the same from date of the note up to and 
including June 9. 


Questions for Class Discussion 


1. Under what conditions would the cost of a desk be debited to the Purchases account? 

2. Under what conditions would the cost of a desk be debited to the Furniture and 
Fixtures account? 

3. W.H. Banks, owner of Bank’s Drug Store, rented a typewriter on January 1 for 
one year at a rental of $3.00 per month. What accounts would his bookkeeper debit and 
credit when the monthly rent was paid? 

4. January 1 of the next year, Mr. Banks purchased a new typewriter for $100.00 cash, 
and on mber 31 of the same year he sold it for $75.00 cash. (a) What accounts would 
his bookkeeper debit and credit when the typewriter was purchased? (b) What accounts 
would his bookkeeper debit and credit when the typewriter was sold? 

5. How much did Mr. Banks save by owning his own gig nd 

6. If he had not sold the typewriter December 31, should he have considered it still 
worth $100.00? 

; 7. If he wished to show that it had decreased in value, could you suggest a means of 
doing this? 


Why should the credit to the Furniture and Fixtures account show cost and not. 


selling price? 

9. If a desk which has been purchased for sale is transferred for use to the office, what 
accounts will be debited and credited? 

10. Would an automobile truck used for delivering merchandise sold be regarded as one 
of the fixed assets of the business? . 

11. If the business buys a safe for $400.00 and pays freight, $50.00, will the cost of 
the safe shown in the Furniture and Fixtures account e the cost of the safe at the factory 
or this cost plus the freight? 

12. If fixtures belonging to the business are destroyed by fire, will the insurance be 
adjusted on the cost value of the same or the present value? 

13. What is the legal rate of interest in your home state? 

gt Does the law of your state permit the collection of a rate higher than the legal 
rate 

15. Explain the difference between interest and discount. 

16. In what respect does the Interest Cost account resemble the Expense account as they 
both relate to the operations of the business? 

17. When is interest a cost to the business? 

18. When is interest an income to the business? 

19. Why does the law limit the income from interest when it does not limit the income 
from the operations of the business? , 

20. If a customer owes the business $500.00, which is due, and gives his note for this 
amount, due in ninety days, should he be required to pay interest? Why? 





An excerpt from an address delivered before the commercial section of 
the New York State Teacher’s Association by J. H. Kutscher, Principal of 
the Normal Department, Spencerian School, Cleveland, Ohio, will appear 
in the February issue. 
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Bookkeeping Problem No. 1 


(This problem and the one following was submitted by Myrick H. Sublette, Head of the Commercial 
Department in the Mansfield (Ohio) High School. Mr. Sublette says he prepared these problems for his begin- 
ning students in bookkeeping and found them especially useful in clearing up in the students’ minds definitions 
of expense and revenue, and asset and liability items. He says further that he believes these problems to be 
especially valuable because they widen the scope of the subject by taking illustrations outside of purely mercan- 
tile nape ey and because they are, to a large degree, built up on the knowledge already familiar to the 
average student. 


I. M. Wells is a salesman employed by a manufacturing corporation in Mansfield. He 
owns a house and lot, house furnishings, an automobile, some Liberty bonds, and his brother 
owes him $1,000, evidenced by a promissory note. His salary is $2,500 a year and he also 
received interest on the Liberty bonds and 8% interest on the loan. He has kept a set of 
books for the year 1920. On December 31, his ledger accounts show the following balances: 


Trial Balance, December 31, 1920 


I. M. Wells, Capital (January 1)...................... $4,708 .15 
Came OTE ak odes GE ate alole Men Tota aestbtde bo sae $ 120.15 
Puconie front Salary..23)05207 5 Vis oo Poe Re TIS, 2,500 .00 
Lot, 225 W. ath Street. Ais ae. APNG 500 .00 
House, 225 W. 4th Street (Inventory $5,700)........... 6,000 .00 
Furniture (Inventory $540)..................0eeeeeees .00 
Automobile and Equipment (Inventory $700)........... 750.00 
Automobile Expense. ............00 0.00. cee eeceeeees 150.00 
Grocery Bapeine. 20:5. 660s. ASU. PR 400 .00 
Clothing Expense. (665 (0908 OA SO. ES al ae 200.00 
Miscellaneous Expense.................ccccecececvees 126.00 
POCMNRIIOR TAONER S555, «55:5 5 as NS SHAS. « see 50.00 
FETC OT ETC Pe TRE Pa ee 50.00 
OPEN NOIR 55a. 55kbis «<div a a RST e 6 a Bie ome 300 .00 
Taterpetiieeome. (0. La. MOLT AAGSH! 92.00 
ROGET) ck ¥ bigs 08S 9 RECS Klos Se a eb hoa 180.00 
The Star Grooteys sii. aids. borane sitio (hou ee 16 .00 
Mortgage: Note Payable. «4 ive ii. crv. suowiules aes 3,000 .00 
Rimbell-Piano Company. /....ised ia. edi oe ean 110.00 
Notes: Receivable «i... 5<. .cvatneilial. vtldiaw. Jsakieeds 1,000 .00 





$10,426.15 $10,426.15 








Prepare a combined statement of profits and losses and statement of assets and liabil- 
ities using the six column balance sheet form. 

Be prepared to answer the following questions: 

1. What are assets? What are liabilities? What is depreciation? 

2. If a frame house is estimated to last twenty years, how much (what per cent.) 
should be charged off each year for depreciation? Has I. M. Wells done this? 

3. If an automobile is estimated to last ten years, what per cent. should be charged 
off each year for depreciation? Has Mr. Wells charged off enough for depreciation? 

4. How much more is I. M. Wells worth at the end of the year than he was at the 
beginning? How might this gain have been increased? How decreased? 

5. Has he given too much to charity? 

6. Has he spent too much or too little for recreation? 


Bookkeeping Problem No. 2 


John Shelby invests $5,000 in a poultry farm with buildings and equipment. He wishes 
to keep a record of transactions so as to show his profits and losses. The volume of business 
is not sufficient to justify a special sales, cash, and purchases book and so he opens a set of 
books consisting of only a journal and a ledger. He contributes his own labor which is not 
entered on the books. Enter the following transactions on journal paper: 


Jan. 1. John Shelby invests $5,000 cash in the poultry business. 

10. Bought a farm ($3,000) and buildings ($2,000), giving in payment cash $4,000 
and his note for $1,000. (Make a compound journal entry debiting “Land” 
account and ‘‘Buildings’’ account. What two accounts are credited?) 

15. Bought from the Mansfield Produce Exchange, on account, poultry amounting 
to $300. (Debit “Poultry” account. Credit what account? 

Bought feed for cash, $30. (Debit ‘‘Feed” account. Credit what account?) 
Bought from the Elite Hardware Company, on account, incubators and other 
uipment for $300. (Debit ‘Miscellaneous Equipment” account. Credit 
what account?) 
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Jan. 15. Bought a motor truck for $1,000, giving in exchange a promissory note due in 
six months. (Debit ‘Motor Equipment” Provry 
31. Sales of eags for cash, for the month, $200. (Credit ‘‘Sales’’ account.) 
Feb. 28. Cash sales for the month, $210. 
Mar. 31. Cash sales for the month, $250. 
Paid cash, $120, for expenses and $75 for feed. 
April 1. Bought from the Mansfield Produce Exchange, on account, poultry amounting 
to $110. (Compare entry for January 15.) 
Paid Mansfield Produce Exchange $200 on account. 
30. Cash sales for the month, $300. 
May 30. Cash sales for the month, $340. 
June 30. Cash sales for the month, $400. 
Paid Cash, $210, for expenses to date and $120 for feed. 
Paid our note of January 10, $1,000. 


After these transactions have been correctly entered in the journal, open the followi 
accounts on a sheet of ledger paper, allowing for each account the number of lines indica 
by the number given in parenthesis: John Shelby, Capital (5);Cash (10); Land (4); Build 
ings (4); Notes Payable (5); Purchases (6); Mansfield Produce Exchange (5); Expense 
): — @ Miscellaneous Equipment (4); Elite Hardware Co. (4); Motor Equipment 
4); Sales (8). 

Post and take a Trial Balance. 

Assuming that the land, buildings, equipment and poultry have on July 1 an asset value 
equivalent to the book value; assuming that the motor truck has depreciated $100 (Inven- 
tory $900), and that all feed purch has been used up, make out a statement of profits, 

, assets, and liabilities, using the six-column balance sheet paper. 

After this has been approved, make the closing journal entries, post these entries, and 
rule the accounts that balance. 


SOLUTION OF CORPORATION ACCOUNTING PROBLEM 


A number of solutions to the problem which appeared in the November ‘‘Balance Sheet” 
have been received. Most of these solutions were prepared by advanced students in accord- 
ance with instructions which accompanied the problem. Among the solutions submitted, 
which are worthy of favorable comment, are the following: 


Alfred Crook, Elliott Commercial School, Wheeling, W. Va. 

. N. Deakin, Elliott Commercial School, Wheeling, W. Va. 

. R. Fonner, Elliott Commercial School, Wheeling, W. Va. 
Elizabeth H. Albert, Elliott.Commercial School, eeling, W. Va. 
Harold Cowern, High School, Ashland, Mass. 

Benjamin Danner, Brown’s Business College, Ottawa, III. 

Frank L. Grimwood, Salt oy Business College, Hutchinson, Kans. 
W. P. Garrett, Philadelphia Business College, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Martha Schwab, High School, Richmond Hill, N. Y. 

C. D. Terwillegar, 415 S. Eighth Ave., Yakima, Wash. 

Laban R. Wingert, Waynesboro Business College, Waynesboro, Pa. 
Regina Ziehr, McKinley Senior High School, Marshfield, Wis. 


The problem was prepared by C. J. Terrill, of the Albany High School, Albany, N. Y. 
whose solution to the problem follows: 


Entries to Open the Books 
October 1, 1921 
2 ec cec coe ecue $20,000 .00 
RHE. SR ee $20,000 .00 


To record the organization of the Excelsior Realty Com- 
ny, Incorporated, under the laws of the State of New 
ork with an authorized capital stock of $20,000 divided 
into two hundred shares of a par value of $100 each. 
i css. los ws ea cen mate cone chsse 20,000 .00 
Sees WD Ce eee ee ee ccc cccensececcs 20,000 .00 
To record the subscription to the capital stock as follows: 


eee eeee 
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Subscribers t 


Building and Lot, 156 Market St.............. 

Organization Expense....................000 
First Mortgage on Building and Lot, 156 Market St........... 
Second Mortgage on Building and Lot, 156 Market St......... 

Le eer 

Premium on Capital Stock............... 


To record the payment of all subscriptions by the transfer 
of the equity and mortgages on the building and lot at 
156 Market St., and the payments as follows: 

Balance on purchase price of building... $7,268.00 


Attorney’s fees: 


For purchase of building... .. 

For incorporation........... 

Government stamps............ 

- Appraisal of building........... 
Subscription to Capital Stock................ 
Capital Stock Unissued.................. 

To record the issue of the capital stock. 


60,000 .00 
15,000 .00 
RN eG FEMS RIED 20,000 .00 
SP oe) Se ee ee 2,293 .00 
Peele 560.00 
‘sidan 400 .00 
pres 15.00 
i stasis 50.00 
de IRS Es CLARE ON 20,000 .00 
Hise; AGRE: Killah Aad « 20,000 .00 








NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENTS 


(Continued from page 10) 
invalidates it, but extinguishes the obligation 
for which it is given. Sherman v. Conn. 
Mutual Life Ins. Co., 222 Mass. 159, 110 
N. E. 159. B, therefore, has lost his claim 
against A and can recover neither upon the 
instrument nor upon the consideration 
involved in the original transaction. 

8. The controlling section of the N. I. L. 
states, ‘‘A check of itself does not operate 
as an assignment of any part of the funds to 
the credit of the drawer with the bank, and 
the bank is not liable to the holder, unless 
and until it accepts or certifies the check.” 
N. I. L., Sec. 189. Sec. 132 states, ‘The 
acceptance must be in writing and signed 
by the drawee.” From this it is evident 


that the drawee bank is not liable on the 
check, because it was not accepted or cer- 
tified in writing. The telephoned communi- 
cation did not serve as a binding certification 
that the funds drawn upon would be set 
aside by the bank and held pending the 
resentation of the instrument for payment. 
n effect, it was merely a representation -by 
the bank that the funds were at that moment 
subject to such order, but was no guarantee 
that they would continue to be so subject 
up to and including the time of actual 
presentation. Van Buskirk v. State Bank, 
35 Colo. 142, 83 Pac. 778; Ewing v. Citizens’ 
Nat. Bank, 162 Ky. 551, 172 S. W. 955; 
Ballen v. Bank of Krenlin, 37 Okla. 112, 
130 Pac. 539; U. S. Nat. Bank v. First 
Trust, etc., Bank, 60 Ore. 226, 119 Pac. 343. 


Questions on Negotiable Instruments for 
Class Discussion* 


1. State all the essential legal require- 
ments of a contract constituting a valid 
negotiable note. 


2. A executes and delivers to B an 
undated negotiable note, payable 60 days 
after date. B inserts a wrong date (not the 
date of delivery) and the note passes in due 


course to C. What is the effect of the. 


insertion as to the maturity of note as to C? 
Does it avoid the instrument in his hands? 


3. Under the Negotiable Instrument Law: 

(a) If there is a contlict between the 
written and printed provisions in a note, 
which one controls? 

(b) Where there is a discrepancy between 
the words and figures in a note, which one 
controls? 


4 New York, October 1, 1917. 
ne month after date I promise to pay 
John Smith Five Hundred Dollars for value 
received, negotiable and payable without 
defalcation or discount. 
(Signed) Henry Jones. 

Is the above note negotiable or not? 
Give reasons. 

5. Are the following notes negotiable or 
not? Give reasons. 


(a) No date, nor place. 
I promise to pay bearer One Hundred 
dollars. 
(Signed) A. B. 
(b) January 5 sgt 
Due A. B. or order on demand One Hun- 
dred Dollars. 
(Signed) C. D. 


*Taken from Sherwood’s Public Accounting and Auditing, Volume I. Answers to these questions will 


appear in the following number. A discussion of ‘The 


New Revenue Act of 1921" will appear in the February 


issue. This should be of interest to teachers of bookkeepirig and commercial law; in fact, all who are interested 
in the Federal Income Tax either from the standpoint of teaching or personal returns. 
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Frank C. 
Christ, a graduate 
of the Normal (IIl.) 
High School and 
of the Illinois State 
Normal Universi- 
ty, is teaching 
commercial _sub- 
jects this year in the High School at 
Averyville, Ill. 

The Department of Superin- 
tendence of the National Educa- 
tion Association of the United 
States and allied school administrative 
organizations will meet in annual 
session in Chicago, February 27 to 
March 3 inclusive. The educational 
and commercial exhibit which is held 
in conjunction with this meeting will 
be in the Leiter Building located at 
Congress and State Sts. 

The Kentucky State Teachers’ 
Association will hold its annual 
meeting at Louisville, Ky., April 
11-15. R. E. Williams is Secretary 
of the Association. 

The Mississippi Teachers’ As- 
sociation will hold its next annual 
meeting May 3-6. Mr. H. L. 
McCleskey, Station A, Hattiesburg, 
Miss., is the President of the as- 
sociation and will have charge of the 
program. . 

The Spring meeting of the Hudson 
River Valley Commercial Teach- 
ers’ Association will be held in 
Newburgh on the second Saturday of 
Apiil. H.R. Myers of Poughkeepsie 
is President, Mrs. Florence Crouch 





of Goshen is Vice-President, and Miss . 


Vira Mason of Beacon is Secretary- 
Treasurer of the association. 

i, Amy Stifle, a 
graduate of the 
Springfield Bus- 
iness College, 
Springfield, Mo., is 
Téaching commer- 
cial subjects this 
year in the High 
School at Ashland, Ore. 






* 


G. Carl Weller, 
last year head of 
the Commercial 
Department in 
Whitworth Col- 
lege, Spokane, 
Wash., is now con- 
nected with S 
Heald’s Business College at San 
Francisco, Calif. 

A convention of Michigan Public 
and Private School men was held 
in Lansing, Michigan, December 3, 
under the auspices of the Michigan 
Private School Owners Associa- 
tion. E. E. Baker, President of the 
Baker Business University at Flint, 
Mich., presided. Among other things, 
the purpose of the meeting was to 
discuss two recent laws passed by 
the Legislature of Michigan. One 
of these laws provides that the 
private and parochial schools are to 
be under state supervision. The 
other provides training for those 
injured in industry. This law has 
practically the same application in 
the rehabilitation of those crippled 
in industry as Federal Vocational 
Training does to disabled soldiers. 

Addresses were delivered by Hon. 
Thomas E. Johnson, State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction; 
Kenneth G. Smith, State Supervisor 
of Industrial Education; A. F. Gates, 
President of the Waterloo (Iowa) 
Business College; William A. 
Greeson, Superintendent of Schools, 
Grand Rapids, Mich.; Walter H. 
French, State Director of Vocational 
Education; and Gerrit Masselink, 
Vice-President of the Ferris Institute. 

Florence Lo- —_ 
gan is a new com- 
mercial teacher in 
the High School at 
Newton, N. Car. | 
Miss Logan is a 
graduate of the In- 
terstate Business eae 
College, Fargo, North Dakota. 
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Earl O’Dell of 
Chillicothe, Ohio, 
is a new commer- 
cial teacher in the 
Peterson Business 
College, Scottdale, 
Pa. Mr. O'Dell is 

: a graduate of the 
Chillicothe Business College. 





Charles J. Dunn is a new teacher 
of commercial subjects in the Hart 
Business School at Santa Barbara, 
Calif. During the past year he was 
connected with Parsons Business 
College, Parsons, Kans. 


Ruth Fink is 
teaching commer- 
cial subjects this 
year in the High 
School at Have- 
lock, Nebr. Miss 
Fink is a graduate 
of the Nebraska 
School of Business, Lincoln, Nebr. 





James Ellis of 
Tiffin, Ohio, is 
teaching commer- , 
cial subjects in the | 
Canton Actual 
Business College, 
Canton, Ohio. Mr. 
Ellis is a graduate 
of the Leipsic (Ohio) High School 
and of the Tiffin (Ohio) Business 
University. 

Mildred Poore of Chillicothe, 
Ohio, has charge of the Stenographic 
Department of the Business College 
at Brownsville, Pa. Miss Poore is a 
member of the 1921 graduating class 
of the Chillicothe Business College. 


Rose M. Con- 
way, a graduate of 
the Willimantic 
State Normal 
School, Williman- 
tic, Conn., is teach- 
ingcommercial] 
subjects in the 
High School at Hartford, Coe 














EDUCATIONAL DIRECTION 
(Continued from page 5) 


same age, pa they are grouped 
according to the courses that they 
are pursuing. With these conditions, 
the counselor has an opportunity of 
presenting to each of these groups a 
particular phase of educational direc- 
tion or vocational guidance. 

The counselor always endeavors to 
present the matter of vocation in 
such a way that the pupil’s interest 
is aroused and he asks himself, ‘‘What 
principle should guide me’ in the 
choice of a life’s work?’’ The report 
room is used as a place in which to 
post material helpful in suggesting 
and analyzing vocational tendencies. 
Such letters as, ‘“‘Your. Future,” 
“How to Analyze a job,” “Choosing 
of a Vocation,” etc., have been used 
very satisfactorily in creating in- 
terest. The counselor encourages 
report teachers to call him at any 
time for the purpose of giving talks 
or presenting facts concerning 
vocations. 


Occupational Group Conferences 


The greatest interest manifested by 
the student body along vocational 
lines is in connection with the occu- 
pational group conferences. Men 
and women who are successful in their 
chosen field are asked to come to the 
high school for the purpose of talking 
to groups who are particularly in- 
terested in a specific preparation or 
occupation. These groups are never 
permitted to become too large to be 
handled easily in ordinary report 
rooms where they may have a feeling 
of personal contact with the speaker. 
Since these conferences are held on 
different days during the school year, 
it is possible for pupils to attend more 
than one. These conferences are 
successfull ‘because attendance is 
voluntary, the groups are small, there 
is a feeling of personal contact with 
the speaker, and there is opportunity 
for asking questions. 

(Concluded in February number) 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
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NOTE: Some of the letters reproduced in this issue are taken from those re- 
cently handled by our C. P. A. Department. It is one of the duties of this department 
to answer all letters containing questions on bookkeeping, accounting, income tax 


procedure and allied subjects. 


Questions of a technical nature or questions that 


might involve a difference of opinion are frequently referred to the members of our 
advisory staff for answer, the teacher later being furnished with copies of the answers 
received, or with a review which constitutes a concensus of opinion of members of 
the staff. Of course, a great many questions are handled by our regular staff -with- 
out reference to the advisory staff. We welcome correspondence from teachers on 
these subjects. All comments by our regular staff are in bold face type. 


BALANCE SHEET VS. PROFIT 
AND LOSS STATEMENT 


Dec. 5, 1921. 
I wish to know your reason for making 
the Balance Sheet before the Profit and Loss 
Statement. It seems more logical to make 
the Profit and Loss Statement first inasmuch 
as it is necessary to know the net gain in 
order to compute the present capital as 
shown on the Balance Sheet. 


IVER W. SODERBERG, 
High School, 
Alpena, Mich. 

The above question is quite frequently 
asked, hence, we thought it would be of 
general interest to teachers to publish 
the question together with the following 
letters. The question was submitted to 
our advisory staff and we are publishing 
the answers in full for the benefit of 
those who are interested. 


Exception is taken to the following state- 
ment in the question: “It is necessary to 
know the net gain in order to compute the 
present capital as shown on the Balance 
Sheet.”” Consider the following: 

Assets — Liabilities = Capital (present) 

Present or ending Capital — beginning 

Capital (adjusted) =Net Profit (of cur- 
rent period) 

Since the present capital may be computed 
as above, without reference to net profit, the 
assumed logicalness of preparing the Profit 
and Loss statement prior to the Balance 
Sheet, on the grounds indicated by the 
above quotation taken from the question as 
given, seemingly has no foundation. 

The reasons for making the Balance Sheet 
before the Profit and Loss statement may be 
set out about as follows: 

1. A practicing accountant prepares the 
Balance Sheet first, in rough form or prefer- 
ably upon a working sheet, rather than the 
Profit and Loss statement, because 

(a) Since the Balance Sheet contains 
but few accounts, in general, as compared 
to the number of accounts upon the Profit 
and Loss statement, by means of the appli- 
cation of the equation principle above 
given, whether knowingly or by instinct 


grounded in practice, he secures quickly a 
check figure against which to work in 
proving his profit item. The efficient 
practitioner always will attempt to secure 
a check figure quickly. 

(b) By setting up the Balance Sheet 
figures first, the accountant unconsciously 
will scrutinize each item in turn as he comes 
to it to. ascertain if proper adjustment 
thereof has been provided, An adjust- 
ment omission thus discovered, say, omis- 
sion of a depreciation provision, is rectified 
quickly. If any such omission were not 
discovered until the Balance Sheet was 
prepared, and the Profit and Loss state- 
ment was set up prior to the Balance 
Sheet, the correction would take more 
time. 


2. Those who look upon the Balance 
Sheet as the financial statement, since it sets 
out financial position, rather than the Bal- 
ance Sheet and the Profit and Loss statement 
as Financial statements, consciously or un- 
consciously consider the Profit and .Loss 
statement, not as a statement set up to deter- 
mine net profit, but as a statement explain- 
ing the reason for the net profit as displayed 
in the Balance Sheet, the reason or cause for 
the change in firancial position due to busi- 
ness operation. 

3. It is take: for granted, generally, that 
the Profit and Loss statement is complemen- 
tary and supplementary to the Balance 
Sheet. It is supplementary in that it gives 
additional information; it is complementary 
in that it rounds out and completes the in- 
formation presented in the Balance Sheet. 

4. Ina Balance Sheet audit, the primary 
activity is to verify the assets and liabilities. 
The Profit and Loss account is examined 
only in a general way to assist in such verifi- 
cation of the assets and liabilities. If an 
auditor is sure, in his own mind, as to such 
verification, he has established his Surplus 
(knowing the Capital), and, after adjusting 
such Surplus as occasion may demand, he 
establishes the amount of the net profit. The 
preparation of a statement of Profit and Loss 
is in no way involved. 

5. Lastly, how would it be possible to 
prepare a Profit and Loss statement from a 
set of single entry books? Ordinarily, it will 
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be possible only to prepare a statement of 
Condition. Then by means of Capital ad- 
justments and comparisons the accountant 
will arrive at a figure assumed to represent 
net profit. Ordinarily, an auditor cannot 
prepare a statement of Profit and Loss with- 
out rewriting the books, at least upon work- 
ing sheets, and, that is not within the scope 
of an auditor’s duties unless specifically 
contracted for. 


G. E. BENNETT, 


Syracuse University. 


The Balance Sheet is made first because 
it is the most important. The first consid- 
eration of any business on a given date is 
“how do we stand?” i. e.: What is the 
financial status? The condition is shown in 
the Balance Sheet by the listing of the assets, 
and against them the claims (liabilities) 
leaving a residual element (proprietorship). 
By comparison with the Balance Sheets of 
previous periods relative changes become 
apparent. : 

It is one thing to ‘‘know the net gain’ and 
quite another to know just how it was de- 
rived. The Balance Sheet shows the former 
without attempting the latter. Supporting 
schedules may be submitted. In reality, 
the Profit and Loss statement is a supporting 
schedule, but its vital importance as an 
analysis of operation to guide the managers 
in future action, at once elevates it to the 
position of an exhibit next to the Balance 
Sheet. The Profit and Loss statement is 
then an analysis of a portion of the Balance 
Sheet. 

Some years ago the Balance Sheet was 
frequently made after the Profit and Loss 
statement, but more current practice has 
given it first place. 


A. L. PRICKETT, 
Indiana University. 


The Balance Sheet is the most natural 
way of approach when we desire to determine 
the net worth of a business. It includes only 
three classes of items—Assets, Liabilities and 
Proprietorship items. As soon as the begin- 
ning student learns the meaning of these 
words a Balance Sheet is no longer a mystery. 
The equation, Assets minus Liabilities equals 
Proprietorship, is evident to the person who 
has no knowledge of accounts. 

To say that it is necessary to make a 
Profit and Loss statement in order to secure 
the amount to complete the Balance Sheet 
is like constructing the proof of the correct- 
ness of an answer to a problem before solving 
the problem. A Balance Sheet presents a 
condition as of a given date, and with the 
knowledge of the capital at the beginning, 
the profit or loss for the period may be deter- 
mined. While the Profit and Loss statement 
does give proof of the correctness of the 
item of gain or loss for the period, it is most 
useful because it is an analytical statement. 


C. B. WRAY, 
Mercer University. 
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One of the distinctive features of the 
double entry system is that it affords two 
distinctive paths to the same goal. That is, 
the goal as mentioned in this question is the 
present capital to be shown on the Balance 
Sheet. One path is through the use of in- 
ventories in the preparation of the Balance 
Sheet direct. The Balance Sheet can be 
prepared at any time without any reference 
whatever to the Profit and Loss statement. 
There are three distinct classes of data on 
the Balance Sheet, namely, assets, liabilities 
and proprietorship, (or capital). The assets 
may be determined by inventory or by the 
balances remaining in asset accounts, the 
liabilities by balances remaining in the lia- 
bility accounts, and the proprietorship or 
pe ons by the simple arithmetical process of 
subtraction. 

The Profit and Loss statement affords the 
other path to this goal. This statement 
shows the sources of income and thé expenses 
incurred against that income. The net bal- 
ance represents the increase or decrease in 


the capital during the accounting period. 


This increase or decrease added to or sub- 
tracted from the preceding capital gives the 
present capital. 


In an accurate system of records, both of 
these methods should lead to the same result; 
but the point ‘should be emphasized that 
the two methods are independent and either 
one can be taken before the other. In my 
practice, I always take the Balance Sheet 
first, as in my judgment, the Balance Sheet 
is the most important accounting statement. 
As Colonel Sprague in his book, “The Phil- 
osophy of Accounts,” says, “the Balance 
Sheet is the ground work of all accounting. 
It is the origin and terminus of all accounts.” 
The Profit and Loss statement, on the other 
hand, is simply a more detailed explanation 
of the process by which the proprietorship 
(capital) has been increased or decreased 
over a given period, as shown by two succes- 
sive Balance Sheets. I think the logic of the 
procedure of presenting the Balance Sheet 
first is quite clear. The first question asked 
of the accountant is, ‘“‘what is the present 
condition of the business?”’ This is pre- 
sented in Balance Sheet form. The next 

uestion asked is, “how did the change in 

nancial condition come about?” and this 
is answered by the Profit and Loss statement. 

Since the two can be prepared independ- 
ently, and since the questions arise in this 
way, I believe that presentation of the 
Balance Sheet first is preferable. 


DR. RUSSELL A. STEVENSON, 
University of Cincinnati. 


CORPORATION ACCOUNTING 


Nov. 18, 1921. 
“A business was conducted as a single 
proprietorship. Financial statements were 
made as of December 31, 1920. On June 22 
the business was incorporated, the owner 
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and two of the department managers being 
the principal subscribers to the capital stock. 
From December 31, 1920, the books have 
been kept as a single proprietorship without 
any change whatever, even though four 
months have elapsed since the business was 
incorporated. In view of this fact, we pro- 
pose to make a complete cut-off between the 
single proprietorship and the corporation as 
of June 30, and make out financial statements 
in order to be able to arrive at the income 
tax of the individual and also for adjustment 
of the accounts at date of incorporation. At 
the end of the year, we propose to make a 
complete audit for the time beginning June 
30 and ending December 31, and then pre- 
pare the income tax returns for the corpora- 
tion. In your judgment, what would be the 
correct procedure?” 


FROM THE PRESIDENT OF 
A BUSINESS COLLEGE. 


The statement of your proposition is 
not entirely clear, for it is stated that 


the corporation was organized and the. 


business formerly conducted by a single 
proprietor was taken over on June 22, 
1921. Later, you state that it is proposed 
to calculate the profits from June 30 to 
the end of the year for the sake of the 
corporate income tax returns. If the 
business was taken over on June 22, the 
profits should be calculated as of that 
date and not of June 30. Of course, it is 
true that the difference of eight days, 
will not make a very great difference 
yet, for the sake of accuracy, it would 
be best to use the exact date. 

If a perpetual inventory was main- 
tained, there should be no difficulty in 
ascertaining the financial condition of 
the business as of June 22. The inven- 
tory may be obtained from the books and 
records. It will also be necessary to 
appraise or in some way determine the 
value of all assets and liabilities as of 
that date. Having done this, it will be 
a simple matter to calculate the net 
profit of the single proprietorship from 
January 1 to June 22, and of the corpor- 
ation from June 22 to the end of the 
year. It will be necessary to do this 
before you can make up the income tax 
returns of the proprietor and of the 
corporation because separate returns 
will be required of each. 

It is interesting to note also that 
although the corporation was formed 
and the business taken over on June 22, 
there has been no ‘“‘change whatever’’ 
up to this time, four months having 
elapsed since the organization of the 
corporation and the change made in the 
ownership of the business. We wonder 
if you have complied with the laws of 
your State with regard to the keeping of 
corporate records. Usually the State 
provides that certain corporate records 
must be kept. 


TEACHING BOOKKEEPING IN 
THE EIGHTH GRADE 


I venture to take issue with Mr. C. B. 
Wivel concerning his endorsement of teach- 
ing bookkeeping in the eighth grade. My 
experience condemns this as a waste of time. 


‘In our school the regular full course in book- 


keeping and shorthand is given only in the 

senior year, using two periods—three hours 
tr day. We have learned that where qual- 

ity of product is desired, this method is the 
st. 


I have wasted much time trying to make 
bookkeepers of freshman and sophomores, 
who entirely lacked the special preparation 
essential to the rapid and satisfactory ac- 
quirement of a really practical bookkeeping 
knowledge. As I gained experience, the 
futility of this action was impressed upon 
me more and more strongly. In the event 
of a lack of proper preparation, the book- 
keeping teacher will have to give instruction 
in commercial arithmetic, rapid drill, pen- 
manship, spelling, English and commercial 
law. This work occupies time and effort 
much better expended on teaching book- 
keeping. I hold definitely that bookkeepin 
like shorthand, is a special subject for whic 
(if it is to be any real use) a broad and safe 
foundation must be laid, and certainly no 
such foundation can be laid in the first six 
or seven grades. For probably ninety-five 
students out of one hundred, the teaching of 
bookkeeping, from a practical standpoint, in 
the eighth and freshman grades is, I think, 
about of the same value as if begun in the 
kindergarten. 


We have obtained so much better results 
from deferring the taking of these subjects 
to the senior year, that we would not con- 
sider returning to the old system. There is 
a class in bookkeeping for miscellaneous 
students desiring only a beginner’s knowl- 
edge, and here I have a real opportunity to 
compare results with those of the regular 
class. Time after time the teacher has to 
stop teaching bookkeeping in order to review 
elements such as interest, aliquot parts, 
fractions, percentage, commercial law, etc., 
and all the time he has to contend with vac- 
uums which should be replete with knowl- 
edge gained in the preparatory coursé. Bills 
take an inordinate amount of time to work 
out, common calculations are made in an 
exasperatingly slow and cumbrous manner, 
addition, subtraction, multiplication and 
division are tortures instead of retlex proc- 
esses. Twenty years of experience have 
only confirmed my opinions in this matter. 
Please remember I am'considering it fron the 
interests of the business community for 
whom I am training bookkeepers and ac- 
countants, as well as from the interests of 
the students, and that there is no demand 
for half-baked, immature office assistants. 


Typewriting in our school is reserved for 
those above sophomore rating. 
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Another point to be considered is that 
freshmen, or eighth grade graduates, after 
finishing bookkeeping have two years in 
which to forget, whereas, by leaving it over 
until the senior year, two great objects are 
attained, namely, the student is much more 
likely to remain in school for graduation, 
and then also he leaves fresh in the knowl- 
edge of his subject. 

hope some others may give us the results 
of experience in this line. 


RICHARD P. WOOD, 
Everett (Wash.) High School. 


CAPITAL STOCK OF NO PAR VALUE 


I have been asked to make an openin 
entry for a corporation now being form 
under the laws of New York State. The 
preferred stock is to be $75,000, divided into 
15° shares with a par value of $100 each. 

here are also to be 500 shares of common 
capital stock of no par value. I understand 
how to record the issue of preferred capital 
stock, but do not understand how to record 
the common stock of no par value. I will 
appreciate any help you can give me.” 


FROM A SUPT. OF SCHOOLS. 


At the time of the organization, an 
opening entry should be set up as fol- 
lows: 

Unissued Preferred 

Capital Stock....... $75,000 
Authorized Preferred 
Capital Stock....... 

The Blank Corpora- 

tion has this day been 

organized with an au- 

thorized preferred 

capital stock of 750 

shares of a par value 

value of $100 per share 

and 500 shares of com- 

mon capital stock 

with no par value. 

At the time of the sale of the preferred 
capital stock, an entry should be set up 
as follows: 

Cash or Subscribers... $75,000 

Unissued Preferred 
Capital Stock...... $75,000 

At the time of the sale of the common 
stock of no par value, an entry should be 
set up as follows: 

Cash or Subscribers.. xxxxx.xx 

Common Capi- 
ital Stock...... XXXXX.xXx 


This stock should be recorded so as to 
reflect the value.at which the stock was 
issued, whether for cash, property, or 
services. 

Inasmuch as the common capital 
stock account will not reflect on its face 
the number of shares outstanding, it 
will be advisable to show in the account 

’ itself the number of shares issued. This 
is necessary because stock of no par 
value is recorded at its selling price or 


$75,000 


actual value, whereas stock with a 
value is always recorded at its par value. 
If sold at less than par, the difference is 
charged to discount on capital stock, 
and if sold above par, the difference is 
credited to premium on capital stock, 
or to paid-in surplus. 








ACCOUNTING TERMINOLOGY 
(Continued from December number) 


Organization Expenses. Expenses 
which are necessarily incurred before a 
corporation can begin to do business. They 
include such things as the legal and other 
fees for obtaining the charter, the expense 
of obtaining subscriptions to the stock, and 
sometimes the commission paid to brokers 
for selling the stock. Charging discount on 
stock sold below par to this account is a 
questionable practice sometimes indulged in. 


Pay Roll Advances. Wages paid in 
advance. 


Personal Account. Accounts showing 
the transactions with persons, as customers 
and creditors’ accounts. 


Plant Accounts. An account the debit 
balance of which represents the value of 
land, buildings, and sometimes machinery 
and fixtures, of a business concern. 


Present Worth of Deferred Payment. 
An amount which if put at interest will at 
maturity amount to the deferred payment. 


Profit and Loss Account. A summary 
account showing the income and losses during 
a given period. 


Proprietary Interest. The interest of a 
proprietor or partner. A rtner has a 
proprietary interest in all of the assets of 
the firm. 


Purchases Ledger. A subsidiary ledger 
containing accounts with creditors—accounts 

yable—usually controlled by an account 
in the general ledger. 


Qualified Certificate. A certificate that 
does not state positive facts as the results of 
an audit, but contains some clause or ex- 
pression which is intended to limit the 
responsibility of the auditor in regard to 
some one or more items, the accuracy of 
which he has not been able to verify. 


Real Account. Represents the value of 
an actual asset, or the amount of an actual 
liability, such as real estate, machinery, loans, 
and mortgages. 


Realization and Liquidation Account. 
An account showing the result of the liquida- 
tion of a business or estate. 


Redemption Fund. A fund accumulated 
for the payment of redeemable debentures, 
funded debt, or other obligations. 
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TEACHING SUBJECTS 
(Continued, from page 9) 
tage that was tremendous. It was 
utilizing it then, and it is utilizing 
it today. 

According to the Kansas State 
University, 25% of all the goods 
sold in that State are sold by the 
mail order houses. In North Dakota, 
3344% of the goods (according to 
an estimate which has been made) 
are being sold by the mail order 
houses. In other words, the mail 
order houses, because of their ef- 
ficiency and economic policy, are 
selling a large percentage of the 
goods, and in this way stifling the 
commercial and social development 
of the average rural community. 

The merchant is the backbone of 
the average community—he pays the 
bulk of the taxes; he paves the 
street; he supports our educational 
system and our churches; he makes 
it possible for the building up of the 
social life in the community, and the 
failuie of the schools to help the 
merchant solve his problems is hind- 
ering the progress of the country. 

With these figures in mind many 
of the shrewd merchants of the 
United States got together and de- 
termined that they would work out 
a buying system which would be as 
economical as the mail order system. 
The mail order people buy most of 
their goods directly from the manu- 
facturer. They have no jobbing 
expense, they pay no traveling men 
to travel over the country and sell 
their goods. And so a few shrewd 
merchants have organized chain stores 
covering the entire United States. 
There is nothing in this country which 
has grown so rapidly during the past 
ten or fifteen years as the chain store 
systems. Chain stores are not only 
efficient in their buying departments, 
but they are also efficient in many 
other ways. 

The leading chain store systems in 
the United States are training all 
their salespeople, in fact, all the 
people in their stores, from the top to 
the bottom. They buy Salesmanship 





books and courses and organize classes 
for their employes; they also handle 
other courses by mail. 

One of the great chain store or- 
ganizations of the United States, 
now having over three hundred stores, 
has been developed within the past 
twenty years. It has employed ed- 
ucational experts and now has an 
educational department of its own. 
It has a course in Salesmanship and 
Business Efficiency worked out to 
fit its own needs. Each clerk as 
well as each manager in all of their 
stores must send his examinations 
in to their Educational Department. 


Here is exactly what is going to 
happen unless the school system of 


.the United States remedies this situ- 


ation: the efficient selling organi- 
zation of the chain store systems is 
going to eliminate the _ inefficient 
private store. In other words, the 
efficient sales organization of the 
chain store is going to drive into 
bankruptcy the independent store, 
managed by an uneducated owner 
who employs the untrained help that 
he finds in the community. 

Unless the schools of this country 
soon come to the aid of the small 
merchant and train his salespeople 
to solve his problem, we will soon 
have an absentee mercantile owner- 
ship. We know what the absentee 
landlord means to this country and 
other countries of the world; and 
we will soon have the same idea 
applied to store ownership in the 
communities unless our schools help 
solve this problem shortly. 

Mercantile demoralization and dis- 
integration is going on day by day 
under the very shadows of the school 
house. It is not recognized by the 
merchant himself, neither is it rec- 
ognized by most school men. The 
merchants know they have difficul- 
ties, but they do not know how to 
overcome them; their answer is, 


“It can’t be done,” and they let it go 
at that. 

Unless our Public School system 
awakens to the realization of this 
problem, in ten or fifteen years from 
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now, many independent, retail mer- 
chants of today will have been 
eliminated, and their places will be 
taken by hired managers of chain 
stores, who have no particular interest 
in your community, except to get out 
of it all they can, and return nothing. 

The failure of the School to help 
the merchant solve his problem 
through proper education is leading 
directly toward the destruction of 
the owners of the independent stores, 
and these people legitimately ought 
to be the bulwark of the average 
community. They have all their 
interests in the community in which 
they live and are vitally interested 
din the building up of that community; 
while the absentee manager is simply 
working in most cases on a salary 
and may leave at any time. 

The situtation is such that neither 
the merchants nor the schools realize 
it at this time, and the possibilities 
are that neither may realize it until 
it is too late. 

Should Salesmanship and Business 
Efficiency be taught in the schools 
of this country? Yes; provided we 
wish to save the merchants of the 
country, and provided we wish to 
cOntinue to maintain and develop a 
high degree of civilization in the towns 
and communities of the United States. 

Thousands of towns are losing 
their population; they are losing 
their social life; they are losing their 
interest, and théy are losing their 
leadership, because, through the in- 
efficiency of their retail merchants 
who have never had a chance to be 
trained, their business is going to 
the big centers and to the mail order 
houses, or to the chain stores. 

While most of the teachers in 
the United States are devoting their 
time trying to find out the best 
method of teaching subjects, the very 
communities in which they live are 
being slowly demoralized by the 
failure of their school to recognize 
this problem and solve it through the 
proper kind of education. What is 
the mission of your school? Are you 
teaching subjects or training men? 


In this article I have simply tried 
to analyze beiefly the crying needs 
in the business world today for train- 
ing in the fundamentals of Salesman- 
ship, Leadership and Management. 

Most High Schools as yet have very 
little realization of the tremendous 
service they can render in the teach- 
ing of Salesmanship and the funda- 
mentals of Business Organization and 
Management, in order to prepare 
their young men and women to 
advance themselves and serve the 
community successfully in a way 
that is absolutely impossible under 
present educational conditions. 

Roger Babson, the famous Statis- 
tician, says that four per cent. of 
the men of this country do ninety- 
five per cent. of our thinking, plan- 
ning and managing. I have analyzed 
some of the reasons why this is true, 
and find that our limited High School 
curriculum is not making it possible 
for even our graduates to evolve ulti- 
mately, without additional training in 
the larger fields of business which only 
a few are fortunate enough to get. 

May the time soon come when our 
schools will see the light, solve this 
great problem, and get ready to 
serve humanity in a larger way. My 
plea is for high school educational 
progress that will make failure im- 
possible and success inevitable. 





CLOSING THE LEDGER 


There has been much discussion among 
commercial teachers in recent years as to 
the proper method of closing the ledger. 
There is said to be two methods of closin 
the ledger—first, the direct method and, 
second, the journal entry method. 

We have recently published, in - 

hlet form, a discussion of the ce 

heet, Statement of Profit and Loss, and 
Ledger Closing. One chapter of this 
pamphlet is devoted entirely to the haere | 
of the ledger. Both the direct meth 
and journal entry method are clearly 
illustrated and discussed in detail. We 
believe this pamphlet will prove very 
helpful to the teacher who has found it 
difficult to explain either or both methods 
to students so as to obtain satisfactory 
results. This pamphlet sells at 20 cents 
net. However, we have a limited number 
of copies for distribution to commercial 
teachers, and a complimentary copy will 
be sent to each teacher requesting it 
before our supply is exhausted. If you 
desire a copy, write at once. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
309 West Third Street Cincinnati, Ohio 
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NATIONAL COMMERCIAL TEACHERS’ FEDERATION 


Holds 24th Annual Convention in St. Louis, Mo. ° 


The National Commercial Teach- 
ers’ Federation held its 24th annual 
convention in St. Louis, December 
27-30. Robert E. Grant, Yeatman 
High School, St. Louis, President of 
the Federation, presided at all gen- 
eral federation meetings. An ad- 
dress of welcome was delivered by 
Hon. Henry Kiel, Mayor of St. Louis, 
and John E. Gill, Rider College, 
Trenton, N. J., responded in behalf of 
the federation. 

In addition to the general federa- 
tion meetings there were sectional 
meetings of the Private Commercial 
Schools Department and Public Com- 
mercial Schools Department. Spe- 
cial meetings in the form of Business 
Round Tables and Shorthand Round 
Tables were also held. Meetings 
were also held in conjunction with 
the federation by the National Asso- 
ciation of Accredited Commercial 
Schools and the Gregg Shorthand 
Federation. 

The meeting was one of the best 
ever held by the federation, the 
official registration numbering nearly 
six hundred members. The sessions 
were all well attended and unusual 
interest was manifested in the ad- 
dresses and discussions. There were 
many speakers on the general feder- 
ation program with a national repu- 
tation as educators. E. W. Barnhart, 
Chief, Commercial Education Serv- 
ice, Federal Board for Vocational 
Education, Washington, D. C., spoke 
on “The Situation of Commercial 
Education in the United States To- 
day.” Chas. Lee Swem, Managing 
Editor of the Gregg Writer, related 
“Some Experiences as Personal Sec- 
retary and Official Reporter to the 
President of the United States.” (An 
excerpt of Mr. Swem’s address will 
appear in an early issue of ‘The 
Balance Sheet.’?) Hon. Chas. M. 
Hay, of St. Louis, delivered an ad- 
dress on ‘‘Disarmament as a Business 
Proposition.” 
Ferris, Ex-Governor of Michigan and 


Hon. Woodbridge N. 





President of Ferris Institute, Big 
Rapids, Mich., delivered one of the 
most interesting addresses of the 
convention at the banquet on Thurs- 
day evening. Mr. Ferris was one of 
six of the twenty-four Ex-Presidents 
of the federation in attendance at 
the convention. The others who 
were present and who also spoke at 
this meeting were M. H. Lockyear, 
Evansville, Ind.; R. H. Peck, Peoria, 
Ill.; J. F. Fish, Chicago, Ill; E. N. 
Miner, New York City; and H. M. 
Owen, Decatur, III. 

At the federation luncheon on 
Friday, Ralph B. Wilson, Director of 
Service, Babson’s Statistical Organi- 
zation, Wellesley Hills, ,Mass., spoke 
on “Training for Business on a 
Scientific Basis,” and H. T. Scovill, 
Professor of Accountancy, University 
of Illinois, spoke on “Accounting as 
a Profession and its Scope in Second- 
ary Schools.”” Many of the addresses 
were followed by discussion on the 
part of the members, but space will 
not permit reference to all who 
spoke. 

The officers elected for the coming 
year are; 

President—H. E. V. Porter, James- 

town Business College, James- 
town, N. Y. 

First Vice-President—C. E. Birch, 
Supervisor of Commercial Ed- 
ucation, Lawrence, Kans. 

Second Vice-President—Miss Net- 
tie Huff, Huff’s Business Col- 
lege, Kansas City, Mo 

Treasurer—C. A. Faust, Chicago, 
Ill. 

Secretary—John Alfred White, Em- 
erson High School, Gary, Ind. 

In selecting a meeting place for 
next year, considerable rivalry for 
honors developed between Louisville 
and Chicago. In spite of the fact 
that a ‘‘possum’”’ dinner was promised 
by the Louisville Delegation, Chicago 
finally won on a close vote, and the 
next annual meeting will be held in 
Chicago, December 26-29. 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF ACCREDITED 
COMMERCIAL SCHOOLS 


The annual meeting of the National Asso- 
ciation of Accredited Commercial Schools, 
whose members are affiliated with the Na- 
tional Commercial Teachers’ Federation, was 
held in conjunction with the federation 
meeting at St. Louis, December 27-30. 


The membership of this association, com- 
prising 240 commercial schools, whose stan- 
dard of curriculum, equipment and work 
measures up to a high standard, established 
by a Board of Governors, is truly national 
in character and a powerful factor in the 
development of commercial education 
throughout America. 


[_—————— 
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Business Arithmetic 
By 
P. E. CURRY and V. M. RUBERT 


This Company is pleased to announce the publication of a prac- 
tical Business Arithmetic that should be examined by all teachers 
and officials who are interested in this subject. 


Briefly, some of the features of this text follow: 


(1) Special care is given to methods. Where more than one method 

, the figures are shown for comparison and dis- 

Rules are not given, but an interesting discussion 
of principles with review questions for class discussion. 

(2) The pupil is discouraged from memorizing, and is encouraged 
to arrive at results by reasoning processes. 

(3) Problems have been selected that 
tivities of school, home, society an 
are given preceding and in conjunction with written problems. 

(4) Important features are emphasized, those less important treated 

riefly, and all matters of little or no use to the business man 


(5) Emphasis is placed on relation of numbers in common and 
decimal fractions and percentage; special care being taken to 
show the interrelation of these subjects. 

(6) The subjects of Percentage, Profit and Loss, Interest, Stock 
and Bond Investments, etc., are ap) 

business administration and economics. 

(7) A valuable development of graphs. The principle forms of 

and explai i 

aphing grades of students, school attendance, etc., are given 

S practice in constructing graphs. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


The following is a partial list of those 
Bey. on the program: 
. E. V. Porter, B. F. Williams, G. A. 
Hanke, W. N. Watson, John M. Hill, Nettie 
M. Huff, W. B. Watson, J. F. Fish, A. F. 
Tull, W. H. Howland, H. E. Read, J. L. 
Harman, C. T. Smith and C. E. Hostetler. 
One of the most important subjects dis- 
cussed was by A. F. Gates of Waterloo, Iowa, 
who reported on the progress of the negoti- 
ations with the North Central Association of 
Colleges and High Schools looking toward 
the securing of college credits for work com- 
pleted in private business schools. (An ex- 
cerpt from Mr. Gates’ address will appear in 
an early issue of ‘The Balance Sheet.”’) 
An interesting paper on “Our Educational 
Progress,” prepared by W. B. Elliott of 
Wheeling, W. Va. was read by Miss Nettie 


Huff of Kansas City. 
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SHORT COURSES 
In Elementary Bookkeeping 


We recommend the following for a short course in elementary 


bookkeeping or for a secretarial course. 


The work outlined covers 


the fundamental principles of elementary bookkeeping. A choice of 


two sets of material is offered. 


20th Century Bookkeeping 
andAccounting. (Part I) 
Consists of a text and practice set. 
Numerous short exercises are pro- 
vided in the text. The practice 
set may be had either with or 
without vouchers (reproduced 
business papers). The work is 
about Pw > divided between 
theory and practice. - 


McKinsey’s Bookkeeping and 
Accounting, Volume I. (Series 
B). The text is divided into dis- 
tinct chapters. Questions appear 
at the end of each chapter for 
class discussion. Two short prac- 
tice sets are provided. Blank 
books are furnished for use with 
these sets. Vouchers may be 
used with Set II if desired. 


In Advanced Bookkeeping 


We recommend the following for ‘a short course in bookkeeping 
and elementary accounting for advanced students: 


20th Century Corporation 
Accounting. (Part III) Consists 
of a text and a practice set. The 
use of vouchers or reproduced 
business papers is optional. The 
recording of transactions in a 
cash journal is provided for. 


20th Century Cost Account- 
ing. (Part IV) Consists of a text 
and a practice set. The voucher 
system of recording purchases is 
introduced. 


20th Century Bank Account- 
ing. Consists of a text and a-prac- 
tice set. A short course in bank- 
ing and bank accounting practice 


based on current methods. The 
only modern banking set on the 
market. 


McKinsey’s Voucher and Cor- 
poration Accounting. Consists 
of a text and set of blank books. 
At the end of each chapter there 
appears questions for class dis- 
cussion and short exercises for 
practice work. The set is based 
on a manufacturing business. The 
voucher system of accounting for 
purchases is used. 
McKinsey’s Bookkeeping and 
Accounting, Volume III. 
(Series B). All work contained in 
the text. No special books or 
vouchers required. Relates to: 
(a) Financial Statements 
(b) Records and Reports 
(c) Accounting for Investments 
(d) Mechanical Accounting 
(e) Accounting Organization and 
Procedure. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
309 West Third Street 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
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in the advertisement. 





Notices from schools needing teachers, teachers available 
for positions, schools for sale, or persons desiring to purchase 
a school, will be inserted on this page free of charge. 

Answers to classified advertisements appearing on this 
page should be addressed in care of ‘“‘The Balance Sheet,”’ 
309 W. Third St., Cincinnati, Ohio, unless otherwise indicated 








SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


Business College with an attendance of 70 
right now. Income/about $1,000 per month. 
Fine opportunity for two people. Address, DWA. 


Business College in Western Oil City with cor- 
respondence school as a side line. Owner retir- 
ing. Address DH. 


A widely known business college in an eastern 
¢ity of about 25,000, and drawing students from 
arural territory of over 300,000. The school under 
its present name has been established eighteen 
years: under another name, but with the same 
management, twelve years. A fine opportunity 
for a live business college man. The owner, a 
woman, wishes to retire. Would like to sell in 
the spring of 1922. Address, No. 50. 


Money making business college in Northwest, 
best of reputation, unlimited territory, slight 
competition, new equipment including 25 new 
Underwood typewriters, good location, reason- 
able rent. $4,500 clear by owner last year. 
Ill health reason for selling. Write for particu- 
lars. Address, Money-Maker. 


Three large school buildings in an Iowa town 
equipped with steam heat and gas light. An 
eight acre campus. For sale very cheap. Two 
thousand dollars will handle, and favorable 
terms on the balance. The whole property will 
be = for only a fraction of its value. Address, 


‘One of the best business colleges in a city of 
400,000 in the Northwest. Easy terms to right 
party. Address, B. C. 


Established business school for more than 40 
years, average yearly net income from $5,000 to 
$7,000 without any advertising or soliciting, can 
readily be worked up to a bigger proposition. 
Present owner interested in other schools. 
Address, J. Mockridge, 1890 E. New York Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


WANTED TO BUY A SCHOOL 


Albusiness college located in one of the Central 
States that will accommodate from 75 to 100 
students. Will pay $1,000 cash and the balance 
in reasonable payments. Address, Business. 


Want to buy a good school in *' } oe territory. 


Give particulars in first letter. dress, No. 15. 


Wuccessful business college maa will buy or 
fent small, well located school. Might consider 
interest ‘with right man. Address, East. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


PROFESSIONAL PENMAN of mature years 
and rich experience open for employment. 
Broad minded, liberal views on Patel ae! ta meth- 
ods. Familiar with all popular adoptions—no 
hobbies. A successful teacher of large classes, 
or individual pupils. Strong blackboard writer. 
Pleasing personality, strongest recommendations. 
Capable of earning a ¢ salary. Write details 
of position in first letter. Portfolio of s mens 
ready for inspection. Private School, Business, 
or Normal f+ mang No objection to locality or 
country. Address, Expert Penman. 


A business college man of more than twenty 
years school experience, and who has specialized 
in salesmanship and management of Business 
—— Field and Office work, will be open for 
consideration of propositions with a view to 
relocating within the near future. Can give 
best of references. Thoroughly understands the 
business part of the work as well as the adver- 
tising. Address, Secretary. 


Teacher of twelve years experience desires a 

ition in public schools in Middle West or 

cific States. High School and Normal grad- 
uate. Address, L. 


Wanted a position as manager of a progressive 
business school in a city of from 25,000 to 69,000 
population. If you are looking for a high grade 
man with seven years of successful commercial 
school experience, address, No. 1000. 


A teacher of some experience in high schools 
is available for a commercial teaching position. 
Specialties, Gregg Shorthand, Touch Type- 
writing, Bookkeeping. and Commercial Law. 
Prefer to locate in Missouri or Oklahoma. 
Address, M. H. 


Normal and college graduate with wide expe- 
rience in teaching commercial subjects and 
managerial experience available for a teaching 
position. American, age 39. Specialist in teach- 
ing penmanship, business mathematics, com- 
mercial law, accounting and business adminis- 
tration. Address, B. D 


An experienced teacher desires position as 
teacher of Gregg shorthand, spelling, elementary 
bookkeeping and typewriting. Good discipli- 
narian. Ready for work, August 1, 1922. 
Address, C. A. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


Excellent opportunity (1922-23) in the Com- 
mercial Department of a bhoy’s preparat 

school of high repute. Immediate correspond- 
ence invited. Desire a college man, single pre- 
ferred, able to teach typewriting, Gregg short- 
hand, bookkeeping. Strong character, - 
ality and general ability will count heavil . 
— locality, good advancement. Address, 























































































































































COMMERCIAL TEXTBOOKS 


20TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING. A flexible 
system based on sound principles and modern practice. Arranged in 
four divisions, each division cole g complete in itself. A text which 
allows the teacher to use his own initiative with to methods 
in teaching. Adaptable to any length course desired. Practice sets 
with or without vouchers. 


20TH CENTURY BANK ACCOUNTING. A knowledge of bank account- 
ing on the part of each individual in the community is of mutual 
advantage to the bank and the community. The purpose of this text 
and practice set is to provide a knowledge of bank accounting. The 
practice set which accompanies the text, contains a reproduction of 
the transactions which are performed by the bank, and correlates the 
discussion of the principles in the text and their practical application. 


McKINSEY’S BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING by J. O. McKinsey. 
Two series. Series A in two volumes. Series B in three volumes. 
All transactions are contained in the texts. Blank books are provided 
in which to record the transactions. The use of vouchers is optional. 


PUBLIC ACCOUNTING AND AUDITING by J. F. Sherwood. Two 
volumes. Cloth bound. 258 pages each. Also home study edition 
—30 lessons. Planned for use as basic texts on accountancy with 
students who have completed a bookkeeping course and are familiar 
with the fundamental principles of bookkeeping. 


HOLMES PERSONALITY AND SALESMANSHIP by Arthur H. Holmes. 
Cloth bound. 254 pages. Divided into six parts relating to The 
Trend of Business, Getting into Business, The Self-Development of 

Personality, Buying, Selling and Advertising. 


PETERS’ COMMERCIAL LAW. A text in which the subject matter is 
plainly expressed in common terms enabling the student to readily 
anderstand the principles of law discussed in each lesson. Specific 
cases used to illustrate various topics, giving the student a practical 
application of the subject under consideration. 


ROSS’S BUSINESS ENGLISH. A text designed for a short course in 
Business English and Letter Writing. A thorough treatise on essen- 
tials, omitting technicalities. 


20TH CENTURY TOUCH TYPEWRITING by I. E. Grisso. Cloth bound. 
153 pages. The student’s progress is on a scientific basis aided b 
finger gymnastic drills. Legal forms, tabulation and “rough 

are special subjects treated in this text. 


PETERS’ BUSINESS SPELLER. Five thousand words classified according 
7. nature of business. Pronunciation, syllabication and definition 
wn. 


LESLIE’S METHOD OF PENMANSHIP by S. E. Leslie. 96 pages. The 
author has very cleverly interwoven throughout the book a history of 
the development and progress of hand writing. 





SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
309 West Third Street 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 







































